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TO SLEEP. 





By. Olive Tilford Dargan. 





Oh, gentle lover of a world day-worn, 
Taking the weary light to thy dusk 
arms, 
Stealing where pale forms lie, sun- 
hurt and torn, 
Waiting the balm of thy oblivious 
charms, 
Make me thy captive ere I guess pur- 
suit, 
And’ cast me deep within some 
dreamiless close, 
Where hopes stir not, and white, 
wronged lips are mute, 
And Pain’s hot wings fold down o’er 
hushéd woes! 
And, if ere morn thou choos’st to set 
me free, 
_ Let it not be, sweet jailer, through 
the door 
That timeward opes, but to eternity 
Set thou the soul that needs the 
evermore; 
So I from Sleep to Death may softly 
wend 
As one would pass from gentle friend 
to friend. 
—Scribner’s. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Mr. Blackwell and Miss Blackwell 
are in Chicago at the annual meeting 
of the National American W. S. A. 





In Indiana, the Senate Committee on 
Rights and Privileges has unanimous- 
ly recommended for passage the bill 
intreduced by Senator Cavins to en- 
able women to vote in municipal elec- 
tions and to hold municipal offices, 
and the bill has gone through its sec- 
ond reading without opposition. 





On last Sunday afternoon a large 
mass meeting of women was held at 
the First Baptist Church, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to protest against the printing 
in the daily papers of the revolting 
details of the Thaw case, and all other 
criminal court proceedings of like na- 
ture. The protest was made “in the 
interest of the sanctity of our homes 
and the purity of our children.” 





There were several amusing feat- 
ures at the woman suffrage hearings 
at Albany last week. At the hearing 
on Senator Raines’s bill to enable 
women tax-payers to vote on tax ques- 
tions in those cities of the third class 
where they do not yet possess that 
privilege (they already have it in most 
of them), some anti-suffrage women 
of Plattsburgh sent in a _ protest 
against having this burden imposed 
upon them. But Plattsburgh happens 
to be one of the places where women 
already possess the right. These anti- 
suffrage ladies had found it so little 
of a burden that they did not even 


know they had it! This caused quite 
a ripple of merriment at the hearing. 
The New York World said:* 


“The bill merely permits women 
tax-payers to vote at special elections 
in cities of the third class. It is a 








minor matter, but some of the anti- 
suffragists are thundering against it 
with their biggest cannon. To argue 
in this connection, for instance, as one 
of them did, that to let women vote 
would be to ‘place the ballot in the 
hands of 60,000 disreputable women 
in New York City alone,’ is positively 
silly. The bill in question has noth- 
ing to do with this city, which is not 


a city of the third class, or with equal 


rights for women as a general prin- 
ciple. Even if it did, the anti-suf- 
fragists’ well-worn argument is aimed 
at the very root of democratic govern- 





ment. Logically, its zealous authors 
should be working to have the suf- 
|frage restricted only to ‘reputable | 
men,’ ” 

Mr. Charles R. Saunders has come 


“| in for considerable ridicule during the 
past few days, on account of his argu- | 


ment about the ballot-box, the jury- | 
| riages 


box and the _ cartridge-box. Even 
papers in far-away cities, and papers 
opposed to equal suffrage, are point- 
ing out that men’s right to vote is 
not made contingent on jury duty or 
military service. The truth is, the ar- 
guments against equal suffrage are all 
fundamentally unsound, and the often- 
er they are brought out and aired, the 
more apparent their flimsiness  be- 
comes. It would be a good thing for 
the cause if not only Mr. Saunders 
but all the other opponents should pub- 
lish their reasons against it in the 
papers. 





London, Feb. 13.—The women suf- 
fragists, whose leaders have sworn 
not to desist in their violent agitation 
until Parliament has granted their de- 
mands, today made a more determined 
and  better-organized demonstration 
than ever before, in the course of 
which over sixty women were arrested. 
It was nearly midnight before they 
were all bailed out. 

At the conclusion of the meeting of 
the women suffragists, held tonight, 
the women proceeded a second time 
to the House of Commons. They were 
met by a large force of police and ex- 
citing scenes ensued. 

Miss Annie Kelley, one of the lead- 
ers, who has been imprisoned three 
times, declared that if woman suf- 
frage is not granted this session she 
will march 1000 women ‘cotton oper- 
atives from the North, who will con- 
front the ministers on the floor of the 
House of Commons. 





The New York State Grange, at its 
annual meeting in Binghamton the 
other day, passed a resolution in favor 
of woman suffrage by a unanimous 
vote. At the recent annual meeting 
of the National Grange in Denver, the 
vote also was unanimous. 





The ministerial association, com- 
posed of the Protestant pastors of La 
Fayette, Indiana, at a recent meeting 
endorsed woman suffrage and sent a 
resolution to the General Assembly of 
the State praying for the adoption of 
the municipal suffrage bill now pend- 
ing under the direction of Mrs. Helen 
M, Gougar. 





GREAT PROCESSION IN LONDON. 





The members of the old and long- 
standing Suffrage Associations in Eng- 
land do not generally approve the 
methods of the so-called “suffragettes,” 
but they too are bent upon getting 
the ballot, and they made an unusual 
demonstration on the afternoon of 
Feb. 9, in the form of a great proces- 
sion. The despatches say: 

“Titled women clad in silk and vel- 
vet, women with university degrees, 
graduates in caps and gowns, women 
artists, members of the Lyceum and 
other women’s clubs, temperance ad- 
vocates and women textile workers, 
gathered from all parts of the country 
and marched in the rain through the 
muddy streets in support of the move- 
ment in favor of woman suffrage. 
They were marshalled at Hyde Park, 
and with bands and banners marched 
through Piccadilly, Regent Street and 
Pall Mall to Trafalgar Square and 
Exeter Hall, where a public meeting 
was held. The speakers demanded 
the early attention of Parliament to 
the bill providing for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. The demonstrators 
included such well-known persons as 
Lady Frances Balfour, sister of the 
ex-premier; Lady Maud Parry and 
other titled women; Mrs. Faweett, 
widow of the ex-postmaster-general 








of that name, and most of the leaders 
of the more important suffrage socie- 
ties. There were several thousand 
women in the procession, which was 
half a mile long.” 





MARY ANTHONY’S FUNERAL. 





A remarkable service 


the afternoon of Feb. 7 in the Uni- 
tarian Church, of Rochester, N. Y., 
before the remains of Mary S. An- 


thony were laid to rest in Mount Hope 
Cemetery beside her sister. The 
speakers were Rev. William C. Gan- 
nett, for many years Miss Anthony’s 
pastor; Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf; 
Mrs. R. Jerome Jeffrey, a leader in 
many lines of work for colored peo- 
ple; Mrs. William A. Montgomery, of 
the Board of Education; Mrs. Gannett, 
and Rey, Anna H. Shaw. 

The attendance was large. Car. 
lined both sides of Temple 
street. The casket of dove color re- 
posed under a burden of white roses 
and calla lilies, while about the foot 
were draped the Stars and Stripes. 
There were floral tributes from a mul- 
titude of co-workers. 

Cheerful View of Death. 

As the audience gathered, old hymns 
were played. The services opened 
with “It Singeth Low in Every Heart,” 
a favorite hymn of Susan B. Anthony. 
Mr. Gannett said: 

“Let us be of good cheer in the 
presence of death. There can be no 
evil befall a good soul, either before 
or after death. Shall we who trust 
in God be fearful in the presence ol 
death? God has made man to be im- 
mortal.” 

He read from the fifteenth chapter 
of I. Corinthians, and other Scrip- 
tures. 

Mrs. Greenleaf said: 

Mrs. Greenleaf’s Address. 

“We may well give thanks who have 
known and loved Mary Anthony, and 
to our thanks for having known her 
let us add the expression of our grati- 
tude that she has finished the work 
so faithfully performed. 

“Intimate acquaintance with our 


friend began in the great constitution- | 


al convention campaign in 1894, when 
for four months the Anthony sisters 
gave the use of their home to cam- 
paign work, in which, I am glad to 
say, I was engaged. One of the com- 


pensations, after our months of labor ; 


ended in defeat of the struggle for 
justice, was that I had come to know 
the Anthony sisters, to learn fully 


their worth, candor, keen sense of ' 
right, unbounded hospitality and, 
above all, their perfect oneness in 


purpose and heart. Beautiful beyond 
expression was their trust and con- 
fidence in each other. Their nobility, 
magnanimity and greatness of soul, 
evinced daily, made life richer to all 
of us who worked with them. I re- 
vered Susan as the grandest woman 
I ever knew. She was my inspirer, my 
guide; but ‘Sister Mary’ I loved as I 
have loved few women. She was one 
of the most perfect examples of a truly 
feminine soul I have ever met. Most 
modest and unassuming, gentle and 
loving, stanchest of friends, tenderest 
of daughters and sisters, brave and in- 
flexible in the defense of what she 
believed to be right, and craving and 
striving for that freedom of expres- 
sion which belongs to all God’s chil- 
dren—this was Mary Anthony as I 
knew her.” 
Mrs. Jeffrey’s Address. 

Mrs. Jeffrey said: 

“The colored people of Rochester 
mourn the loss of another dear friend. 
She was a true friend to our race, and 
in her quiet way did all she could for 
the advancement of our women. Re- 
ferring to the Susan B. Anthony Club, 
she said: ‘Teach your little club chil- 
dren that they are entitled to the 
same rights with the whitest, and to 
stand up for their rights.’ 

“As I sat at her bedside a few 
months ago, she said: ‘I should like 
to have visited the club, but I shall 
never be able to, as this is the begin. 
ning of the end. This message I 
leave with you for the club. See to 
it that you put your whole mind in 
this suffrage movement, for the des- 
tiny of your race is involved in it. 
The racial issue is whether the negro 
shall be accorded the rights and privi- 


leges of a man and citizen in this! 


so” 


country. 
Mrs. Montgomery’s Address. 

Mrs. Montgomery said in part: 

“When a hero dies, they place upon 
his breast tokens of his achievements, 
emblems of honor. On this woman’s 
breast many honors are laid today 
because of the various reforms she 
was engaged in, because of her un- 
tiring faithfulness, her devotion to 
those nearest her and her work for 
the poor. All these are her orders 
of nobility. But higher than all, in 
my estimation, is the service she gave 
for many years in our public schools. 
Oh, the work of our teachers! There 
is no honor too high we can pay 
them. From what we have been told 
by friends and associates, this woman 
must have been a wonderful teacher. 
She not only solved the problems of 
the classroom, but was able as princi- 


was held on 





| pal of a school to execute the greater 
'problems. The importance of the 
work of training our children cannot 
'be overestimated. There is no work 
{so important to the community. 
| Therefore, it is today a whole city 
, that lays its tributes of honor on Mary 
Anthony’s bier.” 
Mrs. Gannett’s Address, 

“We who knew Mary Anthony never 
thought of placing her as an auxiliary 
to Susan,” said Mrs. Gannett. “Susan 
had the gifts that fitted her to go 
before the public, and Mary the quali- 
ties that made her work more quietly. 
I never knew a human being so utter- 


| 


ly unmindful of self. She was the 
truest of friends, the most loyal of| 
souls.” 


Miss Shaw’s Address. | 

Rev. Anna Shaw said of the Anthony 
sisters: 

“They were much more alike than 
people thought. Years of service and 
of toil in the one cause made the 
twain one. Each gave me a parting 
message to give to others in the work. 
Two weeks ago today I sat by Mary 
Anthony to take her last message. 
She looked ahead to this hour; she 
knew it was coming. 

“Don’t waste the time on me,’ said 
she, ‘but say the strongest word you 
know to arouse women to rise from 
their degradation of disfranchisement, 
and say the strongest word you can 
to make men ashamed of the degrada- 
tion of woman in disfranchising her.’ 
This was Mary Anthony’s last word 
in regard to the most important ques- 
tion before humanity today. It con- 
cerns the freedom of the mothers 
of men, who themselves can never be 
free until they are born of free wo- 
men. What made the service of this 
woman great as teacher? Because, 
as teacher, as friend, or whatever she 
did, there was back of it what she 
was. The two elements that made 
her life a success, the two without 
which no human being can ever be 
successful, whatever else he may 
possess, were these: The ability to 
look squarely into the eyes of all hu- 
manity without servility; to look into 
‘the face of God without fear.” 


Message to Convention. 


Miss Shaw said, that when she 
asked Miss Anthony what word she 
would send to the National Suffrage 
|convention, she dictated the follow- 
ing: 

“This nation is recognized by all 
Christendom as a Christian nation. It 
| never was and never can be a Chris- 
tian nation while public officials allow 
such barbarous practices as are her- 
alded from every part of the land, 
which, if they have not official sanc- 
tion, at least are permitted under offi- 
cial knowledge. 

“Until we purge ourselves of the in- 
iquities we profess to abhor in other 
lands, and put in practice those prin- 
ciples of justice which we claim are 
the foundation of our national great- 
ness, we cannot hope to inspire confi- 
dence in the people of the world in 
our lofty pretensions of freedom and 
fair play for all. 


“The wrong which today outranks 
all others is the disfranchisement of 
the mothers of the race. So long as 
this injustice toward women is per- 
petuated, just so long will men fail 
to recognize justice in its application 
to each other. The great evil is not 
so much that one sex or one race is 
deprived of its natural right to a voice 
in its own government, but that the 
denying of equal opportunities to any 
leads to the failure to recognize them 
at any time, whenever the interests 
of the dominant power seem to de- 
mand their abrogation. 

“From the time I was able to rea- 
son at all, I have felt thoroughly con- 
vinced that by far the greater share 
of the evils existing between men and 
women resulted from the legal subordi- 
nation of women from the beginning 
of time to the present day. 

“I feel thoroughly satisfied that this 
one question sinks all else into the 
background; that, until we can estab- 
lish equality between men and wo- 
men, we shall never realize the full 
development of which manhood and 
womanhood are capable. 

“Because I believe this so thor- 
| oughly, I have given the best of my- 
self and the best work of my life to 
help to secure political freedom for 
women, knowing that upon this rests 
the hope not only of the freedom of 
men, but of the onward civilization 
of the world. 

“T therefore urge upon the delegates 
| and members of the National Associa- 
tion, not to lose courage, no matter 
| what befalls us, but to work on in 

hope and faith, knowing full well that 
; the time of the coming of woman’s 
political freedom depends largely upon 
the zeal and the patient service of 
those who believe in its justice. 

“The workers pass on, but the work 
remains, and demands the loyal ser- 
vice of us all.” 

The ushers were George E. Slocum, 
Nelson E. Spencer and J. Vincent 
Alexander. Members of the Political 
Equality Club, of the W. C. T. U., 
in both of which Miss Anthony was 
a worker, and women students of the 
university, occupied reserved seats. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Wu Ting-fang, wife of the for- 
mer minister from China to the United 
States, has just paid for building a 
large and fine hospital in Hong Kong. 

Mme, Th. Blane Bentzon has been 
appointed chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor on the nomination of the 
French Minister of Public Instruction. 


Since 1871 Mme. Bentzon has been 
actively engaged in translating into 
French some of the best English 
novels. 

Miss Helen Varick Boswell, of the 
National Civic Federation, has just 
returned to New York from Washing- 
ton where she fave three lectures on 
industrial conditions, which were 


largely attended by persons prominent 
in social and official life. Miss Bos- 
well represented the welfare work 


Mrs. Mary A. Hunt of Beloit, Wis 
who recently reached the age of 105 
years, was born at Goshen, Conn., 


and remembers weil the War of 1812. 
She widow for fifty-four 
years, and her son, Daniel H. Hunt of 


has been a 
Chicago, seventy-five years old, visits 
his mother yearly on the Fourth of 
July and the anniversary of her birth. 
Miss C, Blair of Birmingham, Ala., 
has made herself so indispensable to 
the iron pipe firm with which she is 
concerned that she has been appoint- 
ed secretary, and is also something of 
a promoter. She has begun the work 
on a plant of her own, and is turning 
out pipe that is sold in large quanti- 
ties in California, Kansas and other 
States. Her foundry will be one of 
the best constructed in the South. 
Zadie Wilcox of Tulsa, Okl., is said 
to be the youngest girl pilot in the 
world. She is the daughter of O. W. 
Wilcox, who lives in a houseboat near 


the mouth of the Grand river, three 
miles from Fort Gibson. Mr. Wilcox 
owns a naphtha launch, used as a 


pleasure and ferry boat on the Arkan- 
and Grand rivers. Zadie, who is 
only nine years old, steers the boat, 
while her father tends the engine. 


sas 


Mrs, Lee Lyon, secretary of the ten- 
ement house commission of Kansas 
City, has been investigating the ques- 
tion of rents for women of that city 
who are raising money to put up a 
model tenement house. Mrs. Lyon 
finds that the poor have to pay com- 
paratively exorbitant prices for their 
houses. “The problem of keeping 
rents down,” she says, “is one of the 
most difficult which the committee 
has to face. I have been thinking a 
great deal about the subject. The 
more I consider it, the more atrocious 
human greed seems to me.” 


Mrs. D. C. Johnson, of Maxwell, 
lowa, has won the name of the “Chick- 
en Queen,’ because she raises more 
fowls than any other woman in her 
State. Several years ago her husband 
died and left her a large farm with 
a $14,000 mortgage on it. She decided 
to raise chickens, and succeeded so 
well that the mortgage has long since 
been paid, and she now ships her 
poultry to market by the carload. 


Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, presi- 
dent and founder of the International 
Sunshine Society, has probably earned 
money in more different ways than 
any other American woman. She once 
cooked for 16 farm hands on a ranch 
in the West. Then she taught a bor- 
derland school, sang in a church choir, 
appeared in concerts, was forewoman 
of a tent factory, was superintendent 
in a candy factory, inspector of a 
street-cleaning department, reporter 
with notebook and camera, and finally 
editor of a daily paper. 


Miss Marion S. Parker, a Detroit 
girl and a graduate of Michigan Uni- 
versity, is a civil engineer. She has 
done the architect’s work on several 
New York sky-scrapers. She designed 
the Board Exchange building in the 
Wall street section, a 28-story mon- 
ster that houses 8000 brokers, bankers 
and corporation officers. She built the 
Astoria half of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
the Whitehall building, and a dozen 
other notable structures. She did 
nearly all the designing alone, plan- 
ning the steel work and everything 
from sub-basement to roof. 
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STUDY POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 





One of the most effective methods 
of advancing the woman suffrage 
cause is the promotion among women 
of an intelligent consideration of pub- 
lic questions. Whenever the thoughts 
of women are turned from fashion ana 
frivolity, or from a too extensive ab- 
sorption in domestic cares, to those 
great subjects which intimately con- 
cern municipal and national welfare, 
a positive advance is made towards 
a healthy discontent with their pres- 
ent political nonentity, and aspira- 
tions are awakened to assist good 
government at the polls. 

Voting, to women thus enlightened 
and aroused, will no longer seem a 
mere dropping of a piece of paper in 
a box. Politics will cease to be re- 
garded by them as an ignoble squabble 
for office or a mere contest of person- 
alities. The welfare of family, city, 
State, and nation will thenceforward 
be involved in the casting of their bal- 
lots. In a word, what is needed most 
of all is to awaken women citizens to 
the meaning and value of a vote. 

In view of the importance of inter- 
esting women in these larger subjects, 
we are glad to learn that Mr. William 
E. Brigham, secretary of the New Eng- 
land Reciprocity League, has prepared 
a lecture on the tariff, especially 
adapted to audiences of women. He 
will show the bearing of the so-called 
“protective” system, as now adminis- 
tered, upon the financial affairs of the 
family and the home. He will treat 
the subject not as a dry array of 
dreary statistics, but as an influential 
factor in every woman’s daily life, af- 


fecting her food, clothing, lodging, 
and fuel, her amusements, habits and 
surroundings. 


When the great body of American 
women become aware that the tariff 
is the stronghold of hundreds of trusts 
and monopolies, which have raised the 
price of all commodities and in- 
creased, at least one-half, the cost of 
living, they will ask why the woman, 
who feels the pinch, should be for- 
bidden to help control the legislation 
which concerns her own well-bein 
and that of her husband and children. 
And not the tariff alone. Problems 
of war and peace, of public defence, 
of public and private morality, of 
immigration, education, child-labor, 
police, wages, taxation, marriage and 
divorce, prevention and cure of pover- 
ty, pauperism, crime, and disease,—in 
short, the amelioration of social rela- 
tions—will all appeal to her. The late 
Edward Atkinson, an eminent pub- 
licist, was converted to a belief in 
woman suffrage, when the question of 
a gold standard was under discussion, 
by a sense of the injustice of depriv- 
ing women of a share in the solution 
of that vital question. But there are 
others of equal importance. 

As a result of enfranchisement, life 
will become more varied and inter- 
esting. Ennui or monotonous toil will 
no longer drive women to drugs, dis- 
sipation and suicide. Every day will 
bring to them events of interest. 

Let every woman’s club in America 
invite its members to a weekly con- 
sideration of some live topic, scien- 
tific, literary, religious, civic or social. 
Let women take as their motto the 
old Roman maxim that no human in- 
terest is foreign to their trained in- 
telligence or beyond their sympathetic 
co-operation. There will be less in- 
validism when their time and thoughts 
are enlisted in the active service of 
mankind. H. B. B. 





NEW YORK ANTI MANIFESTO. 





An “official paper” was presented 
against equal suffrage by the N. Y. A. 
oO. F. E. S. W., at the recent hearing 
before the Judiciary Committee at Al- 
bany. It presumably sets forth what 
that Association imagines to be the 
strongest arguments against equal 
rights, and it is interesting to see how 
weak they are. 

An Impulsive Act. 

The official paper asks if it would 
not be “a rather impulsive act” for the 
Legislature to submit a_ suffrage 
amendment to the voters, and depre- 


cates hasty action. But the matter has 
been under consideration for more than 
half a century. 


Consult the People. 


“What 10,000 women want is not the 
final necessity in a State of over 7,000,- 
000 persons: Leaving out the children, 
there are still the views of fully 4,000,- 
000 grown men and women to be con- 
sidered.” 

What the suffragists are asking is 
precisely that the views of all the 
grown men shall be taken on the ques- 
tion, and the Antis protest against 
the people’s being allowed to pass 
upon it. 

Married Women’s Property Acts. 

The Antis have the colossal assur- 
ance to ask, “Why has New York 
State married women’s property acts? 
Why do we see women in desirable po- 
sitions in every occupation and pro- 
fession?” 

New York State has married wo- 
men’s property acts because Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Miss Anthony, and other suffra- 
gists circulated petitions asking for 
them—and were snubbed by the early 
Antis, who refused to sign and de- 
elared they had all the rights thev 
wanted; because the suffragists argued 
for them at legislative hearings, year 
after weary year, and at last, by force 
of reason and persistency, succeeded 
in getting them passed. 

The Antis say, “The suffragist has 
found it easy to get whatever she 
wants from men. . . . If her sex were 
behind her, which they are not, she 
would get the vote tomorrow.” It is 
because the Antis never worked to 
get any of these early impiovemen's 
that they fancy it was so ensy. Asa 
matter of fact, a vastly larger number 
of women have petitioned for suffrage 
than ever petitioned for the married 
women’s property acts. At the last 
New York Constitutional Convention 
the petitioners for suffrage numbered 
over 300,000. 

Direct Misstatements, 

The Anti manifesto says: “In State 
after State the suffragists have sought 
to persuade the Legislature to submit 
amendments to the people, and in 
every case they have either been de- 
feated in the attempt, or later at the 
polls.’ How about Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah and Idaho? 

The Anti manifesto says: “In 1895, 
when the Massachusetts woman was 
asked by the famous woman's refer- 
endum what she really wanted, she re- 
plied by an overwhelming majority 
that she wanted to be let alone by the 
suffragists.”’ On the Massachusetts 
referendum, the women’s vote stood— 
Yes, 22,204; no, 861—in other words, 
it was in favor of suffrage, 25 to one. 

At the last New York Constitutional 
Convention, when the suffragists got 
300,000 signatures to their petition, the 
Antis got only 15,000. 

Concerning Influences. 

The Anti manifesto says: “We be- 
lieve that woman’s non-partisan atti- 
tude gives her the opportunity for in- 
fluence in the community which the 
suffrage-avould divert and curtail.” 

This opinion is held only by women 
who have no experience of suffrage. 
Those who have tried to do good work 
hoth before and since they obtained 
the ballot are practically unanimous 
that they find their influence for good 
increased. This opinion has been ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, who has been presi- 
dent also of the Colorado State Board 
of Charities. It has been expressed by 
Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. It was expressed at the last 
biennial of the General Federation in 
the reports of the club women from 
the four States where women have 
full suffrage, and from Kansas, where 
they have municipal suffrage. The 
club women of all these States had 
been struck by the fact that in their 
good works they found the ballot a 
great help. Mrs. A. Watson Lister, 


secretary of the Woman's National 
Council of Australia, said that, to 


women who had worked with the 
Legislature for reforms both before 
and after the granting of the ballot, 
the increased weight now given to 
their wishes was very obvious. She 
said: “The difference is wonderful.” 
Dr. Margaret Long, daughter of ex- 
Secretary of the Navy Long, says in 
a letter just written from Colorado to 
Mrs. Charles Park of Boston that 
much greater «attention is paid to 
women’s opinions and wishes because 
they have the ballot. 
Concerning Wages. 

The Anti manifesto says: “We be- 
lieve that intelligence and integrity are 
more potent factors in governing 
women’s wages than the bal!ot would 
be.” Are the women teachers of New 
York more inferior to men in intelli- 
gence and integrity than are the 
women teachers of Wyoming. where 
the law reauires that they shall have 
equal pay for equal work? 

Hands Versus Feet. 

The Anti manifesto says: ‘We be- 
lieve that more enduring good can be 
accomplished by training and mold- 
ing a child’s nature than by voting on 
the tariff, civil service reform, raitroad 
monopoly or any other national or 
State issue.” 

This is as if every argument against 
foot-binding in China were to be met 
with the stolid assertion, ‘““‘We believe 
that hands are more useful than feet.” 


they knew that her opinion on public 
questions was considered worth count- 
ing, instead of being legally disregard- 
ed, like that of an infant or an idiot. 
The rest of the Anti manifesto is 
mere repetition. And this sort of 
thing is the best that the Association 
with the long name can offer against 
equal rights for women. cue 


MR. WM. ALEXANDER COOTE’S 
VISIT TO AMERICA. 





Pursuant to an invitation of the 
newly-formed National Vigilance Com- 
mittee for the United States,. Mr. 
William Alexander Coote, of London, 
secretary of the International Bureau 
for the Abolition of the White Slave 
Traftic, arrived in New York on 
Jan. 20. 

A day or two after, Mr. Coote held 
a conference with members of the 
National Vigilance Committee. The 
conditions in the United States were 
carefully considered and a plan of 
campaign decided on, the most impor- 
tant feature of which is to induce the 
government to sign the international 
treaty decided on by the Paris Con- 
gress in 1904. This conference was 
held at the home of Miss Grace H. 
Dodge in New York city. 

On the afternoon of Jan. 22, an inter- 
view was had by appointment with 
Col. Bingham, police commissioner of 
the city of New York. Mr. Coote pre- 
sented a letter to the commissioner 
from the chief of police in London. 
He was accompanied by Dr. O. Ed- 
ward Janney, chairman of the Nation- 
al Vigilance Committee. The visitors 
were cordially received, and the mis- 
sion of Mr. Coote explained. The com- 
missioner acknowledged that there ex- 
ists great need of the work of the 
Vigilance Committee, and promised all 
the assistance in his power. He was 
assured that the endeavor of the com- 
mittee would be not to criticise the 
police, but to work in co-operation 
with them. 

In the evening of that day an in- 
formal reception was held in the par- 
lors of Professor and Mrs. Edward 
H. Magill, in New York. At this gath- 
ering representatives were present 
from the Travellers’ Aid Association, 
the American Purity Alliance, the Na- 
tional Purity Federation, the Society 
of Friends, the Salvation Army, the 
American Society for Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, and other allied 
bodies, and to these Mr. Coote made 
an address, dealing with the situation 
abroad and the need of work in this 
country. An _ interesting discussion 
followed, and a resolution was adopt- 
ed approving the work of the Vigil- 
ance Committee. 

The next day there was a conference 
With members of the Travellers’ Aid 
Association, and the day following 
Mr. Coote journeyed to Washington, 
DD. C., where he was soon joined by 
Dr. Janney and Mr. James B. Reynolds, 
special commissioner of President 
Roosevelt. Earnest efforts were made 
to ascertain the disposition of the 
sxovernment towards the treaty. After 
interviews with the heads of the De- 
partment of State, Mr. Root and Mr. 
Bacon, and with Mr. Oscar Strauss of 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and an incidental interview 
with President Roosevelt, it was found 
all these gentlemen appreciated the 
importance of the matter, and would 
gladly approve the treaty. There are 
some peculiarities incident to our 
form of government, however, which 
require that the whole situation must 
he carefully reviewed before final ac- 
tion can be taken. This review is now 
being made and the prospects for the 
Unite States joining Suropean na- 
tions officially in a world-wide, con- 
certed effort to suppress the white 
Slave traffic is hopeful. 

From Washington Mr. Coote trav- 
elled to Baltimore, where on the even- 
ing of Jan 31 a parlor meeting was 
hell at the home of Mrs. Edward A. 
Robinson. There were present a num- 
ber of representative citizens, mer- 
chants, bankers, physicians and law- 
yers. Early in the evening Cardinal 
Gibbons called to greet Mr. Coote and 
to show his interest in the cause. A res- 
olution was passed at this meeting ap- 
proving the work of the Vigilance 
Committee, and urging the government 
to act favorably in the matter of the 


treaty. 
; On the next afternoon a public meet- 
ing had been arranged in Philadelphia 


in the hall of Holy Trinity Parish 
house, under the auspices of the local 
Social Purity Alliance, whose presi- 
dent, Floyd W. Tomkins, D. ])., pre- 
sided and spoke. Mr. Coote made an 
effective address, and was followed by 
Dr. Janney, both making an appeal 
to the audience to favor the move- 
ment to suppress the traffic and the 
evils connected with it 

The 


‘ next day. Feb. 2) Mn Coote 
left for Boston. a meeting having 
been arranged there on Feb. 4. An 
account of this meeting appeared in 
the Woman’s Journal last week. Mr. 
Coote took a steamer for England on 


Fel. 5, 

The visit of Mr. Coote to this coun- 
try was well timed, and the sacrifice 
made by him in coming is greatly ap- 
preciated. The results of this visit 
will be apparent in the near future. 
His long experience has enabled him 
to advise wisely and to assist in plan- 
ning the work of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. 





There is no earthly reason why a 
woman should not use both. A mother 
would be none the less able to mold 
her own chi'd’s nature because she had | 
a vote in regard to tariff or civil ser- | 





vice reform, and her sons would be | 
none the less likely to respect her if | 


Baltimore. O. E. J. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
WOMEN. 

The Association of Women of the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 

ogy held its seventh annual meeting 


in Boston recently. Professor Ellen 
H. Richards of the Institute faculty 
gave an historical resume of the ad- 
mission of women to the institution. 
The study of science by women at 
the M. L. T. was made possible thirty 
years ago through the liberality of 
the Woman’s Education Association. 

Seventy-nine women have been grad- 
uated since 1876, among them a pro- 
fessor of geology, one of biology, two 
of chemistry and two of physics; as 
associate professors, instructors and 
high school teachers of chemistry, 
there are 15; in physics, 7; in biol- 
ogy, 7; investigators in chemistry, 
physics and biology, 14. Sixty-three 
per cent., therefore, have been ac- 
tively engaged in educational work. 
Seventeen have been graduated from 
the department of architecture, and 
one in naval architecture. Thirty-four 
per cent. of the graduates have mar- 
ried. In all, 500 women have spent 
from one term to three years at the 
institute. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. E. H. Richards; vice- 
presidents, Lillie C. Smith and Libby 
Smith; corresponding secretary, 
Bertha Ballantyne; treasurer, Mrs. 
Frederick Lord; recording secretary, 
Edith Beckler; executive committee, 
Anna M. Cederholm, Margaret C. 
Brawley and Grace D. Bachelder. 





TRIBUTES TO JOSEPHINE 
BUTLER. 





A multitude of tributes to Mrs. 
Josphine E. Butler are appearing in 
the press of England and Europe. 
Mrs, Millicent Garrett Fawcett writes 
in the Guardian: 

Tribute by Mrs. Fawcett. 


With the death of Josephine Butler 
many of us feel that the physical man- 
ifestation of the greatest moral force 
of the nineteenth century has been 
withdrawn, but not that we have lost 
the moral force of which she was the 
leading representative. Her work was 
too complete, too well done for that. 
She lit the flame, but the flame does 
not die with her death. There are 
hundreds, if not thousands, who owe 
their spark of the sacred fire to her, 
and they will hand it on to others. 

It is difficult to estimate what Eng- 
land—and, indeed, the whole civilized 
world—owes to the great woman 
whose life has just closed. False 
lights that were alluring the young 
to shipwreck and destruction have 
been removed; an ideal of justice be- 
tween man and woman, between rich 
and poor, has been set up; the mon- 
strous doctrine that vice is necessary 
has been denounced; the nations have 
learned to league themselves together 
against the vile iniquity known as 
the white slave trade. When the so- 
cial reformation of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries is described by 
the historian of the future, no name 
will occupy a more honorable place 
than that of Josephine Butler, the 
gentle, cultivated, refined woman, pre- 
eminently happy in her own domestic 
surroundings, blessed by a _ good 
father, a good husband, good sons, 
but who, unsatisfied by personal con- 
tent, for years practically went down 
into darkness—the darkness of legal- 
ized vice and infamy, to rescue and to 
save, not merely the immediate vic- 
tims of an essentially immoral system, 
+but her own country and others from 
the abyss into which they had blindly 
plunged. 

I never see “Parsifal” without think- 
ing of Mrs. Butler—“durch Mitleid 
wissend”’—taught by compassion to 
know all the horror and woe of guilt, 
but by compassion also bringing back 
health and purity. 

Jessie Forsaith’s Tribute. 

Jessie Forsaith, for many years one 
of Mrs. Butler’s most intimate fellow 
workers, writes in the Christian Com- 
monwealth: 

To those possessed of a full knowl- 
edge of the facts, and in a position 
thoughtfully to survey the whole cir- 
cumstances connected with the life 
and work of Josephine Butler, she 
stands out as the most heroic and 
sympathetic figure of the nineteenth 
century. Delicately nurtured, refined, 
sensitive, with an infinite capacity for 
love and sorrow, with the heart of a 
mother, the brain of a statesman, the 
humble faith of a Christian, she was 
called forth from a happy home-life to 
battle with a hideous evil, to cham- 
pion the cause of the outcast, to bear 
the scorn and calumny of the world 
(social, political and religious), to 
revolutionize thought on social ques- 
tions, to obtain the reversal of ‘mmor- 
al legislation, and to unite pure-heart- 
ed men and women the world over in 
close and chivalrous fellowship for 
the cause of justice and truth. 

Her life-story is so remarkable, her 
life-work has been so far-reaching in 
its influence, that it will be impossible 
yet awhile to realize what Josephine 
Butler was and what she accom: 
plished. That will be more fully un- 
derstood in the days to come. Our 
aim at the moment is to tell our read- 
ers what, in our opinion, formed her 
equipment for her great crusade, 
moulded the character of the move- 
ment which she inaugurated, and has 
been the secret of its successful ad- 
vance, 

Early Years. 

Her freé and happy childhood 
among the Northumbrian hills, ‘sur- 
rounded by all that was pure and in- 
spiring, yet marked by much deep 
thinking and intense spiritual feeling, 
much pondering on life’s mysteries 
and earnest seeking after God, doubt- 
less laid the foundation of that strong 





yet tender character which in after 
years was needed to face the misun- 





derstanding, abuse, and even violence, 
in the Christ-like effort to “deliver 
those who were drawn unto death” 
and those “who had no helper.” 
Her Happy Marriage 
in early womanhood was the next 
step in preparation for service. In 
Canon Butler she found a man chival- 
rous, strong and tender, brave yet 
modest, of refined and cultured mind, 
and unworldly spirit, whose clear judg- 
ment and quiet courage were her un- 
failing comfort and inspiration—the 
man, of all others, needed to stand by 
such a woman with such a life-work. 
For she, who had to say such hard 
things of men and to grapple with 
such ghastly problems of selfishness 
and sin, needed more than most wom- 
en the image of a good man always be- 
fore her to keep alive her faith in 
human kind, and to preserve her spirit 
from hardness and bitterness. 
The Discipline of Suffering. 

Every great work for the uplifting 
of the world is born out of suffering, 
keen and deep, and for the most part 
silent. Someone has to suffer the 
pangs of soul travail before the new 
life is brought forth; some man or 
woman has to feel, in his or her be- 
ing, that agony for the wrongs and 
sufferings of others which alone can 
nerve for the conflict on their behalt. 
Mrs. Butler was consecrated to her 
work by a baptism of suffering, first 
through the tragic death of her 
precious only daughter, snatched from 
her by cruel accident, and afterwards 
by the keener soul-agony which came 
with the revelation of the nameless 
evil, the cruel injustice, the voiceless 
suffering of a large part of humanity, 
and the necessity laid upon her to 
take up the terrible task of grappling 
with the evil. This was a veritable 
Gethsemane to her sensitive spirit. 

The Passion for Justice 
which burned so strongly and steadily 
in Mrs. Butler was another part of her 
equipment—justice for oppressed and 
trampled womanhood, justice between 
man and woman, justice before the 
law, justice from society, justice for 
man whenever wronged. This was 
the key-note, the foundation of her 
work—the principle from which ail 
started, and on which all was built. 
This passion for justice was accom- 
panied in her by an intense 

Love and Compassion 
for all, but especially for the 
fallen, the sinful, the sorrowful. Her 
tenderness towards outcast women 
has often been described, but.we may 
perhaps tell once again the typical 
story of poor Marion. This was a 
girl of respectable family who had 
been shamefully wronged by a rich 
man of the aristocracy in her father’s 
village. Fearing disgrace, she ran 
away from her country home to Liver- 
pool, heping to find a situation and 
afterwards to return. Being absolute- 
ly ignorant of the world, she was 
easily entrapped by an immoral wom- 
an and taken to a house of ill-fame, 
whence for several years she made 
ineffectual efforts to escape. It was 
only when dying of consumption that 
she obtained her release. Mrs. Butler 
found her, ill and friendless, in the 
streets of Liverpool, and, having 
heard her story, took her in a cab to 
her own house, having first told her 
husband she was doing so. When 
they arrived Canon Butler met them 
at the door, and (like the perfect 
Christian gentleman that he was) 
gave his arm to the poor outcast and 
led her upstairs, as he would have led 
any lady visitor. They placed her in 
a sweet little guest chamber, and 
there, surrounded by loving ministry, 
with no mention made of her dark 
past, she remained till she died. No 
wonder that, after she had been for a 
short time in this haven of rest, 
Marion one day said to Canon Butler 
when he had been reading to her 
about the world’s Saviour, “Oh, sir, 
you need not tell me about Jesus 
Christ. I know Him. I have seen 
Him. You brought me to your own 
beautiful home; you have treated me 
as if I were your own daughter and 
as if I had never done anything wrong. 
You have never mentioned my sinful 
life. I have seen Jesus.” 

Many girls, like Marion, found shel- 
ter under Mrs. Butler’s roof, but her 
pity was not for them alone. Some 
of us recall how (remembering her 
wrongs and sufferings) she loved poor 
Louise Michel—how when they met, 
previous to a meeting of the Abolition- 
ist Federation in London, she put her 
arms round the tired, forlorn woman 
and said, “Louise Michel, I love you.” 
Never does a human heart, even the 
most crushed and embittered, fail to 
respond to such a love as animated 
Josphine Butler. Once in the early 
days of her crusade, when she and 
her husband were passing at night 
through a quiet street in Paris, a poor, 
painted outcast girl ran out from the 
shadows, threw her arms about Mrs. 
Butler, and, calling her by name, cried 
through her tears, “We love you; oh, 
we love you!” 

Josephine Butler, with all her burn- 
ing indignation against woman’s 
wrongs, was never a man-hater. For 
the fallen man her pity was as great 
as for the fallen woman. The writer 
remembers how, some years ago, 
when the nameless degradation of a 
well-known literary man came to light, 
she recalled the one good and chival- 
rous action she knew of him and 
mourned for his fall. Her indignation 
at the wrong done to young soldiers 
in providing them with means for 
vicious indulgence was aimost as 
great as her indignation on behalf of 
their victims. We remember her 
graphic account of a visit to haunts 
of vice in Chatham years ago, when 
the infamous C. D. Acts were in force, 
how she spoke as a mother to the 
young soldiers she found there, while 
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one poor boy wept on her shoulder, 
as he cried: “They expect us to be 
bad, and so we are bad.” 

High Courage. 

Mrs. Butler’s courage was another 
of her most striking characteristics 
and one of the secrets of her success- 
ful work. As we think of that gentle, 
refined woman facing for long years 
the scorn, obloguy, misrepresentation 
and insult of a large section of the 
English public, branded with shameful 
names and shameful motives, seeing 
those nearest and dearest to her suf- 
fering neglect and loss on account of 
her principles, standing alone before 
a largely hostile Royal Commission, 
taking part in turbulent elections, 
braving the violence of the mob, trav- 
elling from land to land in pursuance 
of her divinely appointed task, we 
catch glimpses of a courage which 
nothing seemed to daunt, and which 
may well make us ashamed of our 
timidity and ignoble love of ease. 

Profound Faith. 

Do we ask, What was the moving, 
sustaining force of that noble life? 
The answer which Mrs. Butler herself 
would give if she were still with us is 
this: It was a profound faith—faith 
in God, faith in the power of prayer, 
and faith in human nature. She knew 
God as few know Him; she lived in 
continual fellowship with Him; she 
hoped to the end, because she be- 
lieved in His Word; she was invinci- 
ble because she trusted Him. Clothed 
in the armor of the Lord of Hosts she 
saw the fulfilment of the promise— 
“One of you shall chase a thousand 
and two put ten thousand to flight.” 
“We fear nothing,” she would say, 
“for no earthly power can prevail 
against God.” 

Did the scope of this article, or the 
space at our disposal permit, one could 
write of Mrs. Butler’s rare humility, 
her dislike of praise and publicity, her 
power of sympathy, her delightful 
sense of humor, her unsparing gener- 
osity, her great mental gifts, and her 
literary work. But what has been 
written will reveal something of the 
nature of one of the most beautiful 
and Christ-like spirits tl t, in our 
time or in any other, has been given 
for the uplifting of the world. 


Dr. Carter’s Tribute. 


Dr. William Carter, a distiguished 
physician, who helped in her work, 
writes that he saw and admired in 
her “such a combination of fine qual- 
ities as I have never witnessed in any 
other woman. Her tastes, like those 
of her husband, were exquisitely re- 
fined and pure, which made the 
struggle all the more bitter. Her 
home was one of the greatest happi- 
ness, husband, sons and servants be- 
ing devoted to her, and sharing in her 
trials and triumphs. Yet for years 
her life was a living martyrdom. Her 
sympathies were very broad. Any 
good man or woman who shared in 
her feelings as to the elevation of 
womanhood was welcome to her 
house, irrespective of creed or party. 
She loved the poor intensely, and 
was loved by them intensely in return.” 


Prof. Stuart’s Tribute. 


Prof. James Stuart wrote: 

“Mrs. Butler was one of the great 
people of the world. In character, in 
work done, in influence on others, she 
was among that few great people who 
have molded the course of things. The 
world is different because she lived. 
Like most of the very great people of 
the world, she was extremely cosmo- 
politan. She belongs to all nations 
and to all time. The work she did, the 
people she influenced, prove this. Her 
‘Voice in the Desert’ has been trans- 
lated into most languages of Europe, 
and has spoken like the voice of a 
compatriot to the people of every land. 
She was a great leader of men and 
women, and a skilful and intrepid gen- 
eral of the battles she fought. As an 
orator she touched the hearts of her 
hearers as no one else has done to 
whom I have listened. 

“She was at home in every class of 
society. She was very beautiful and 
of a very gracious presence, and the 
impression made by first seeing her 
and hearing her voice has, I expect. 
been forgotten by none who ever met 
her. She was of a very artistic tem- 
perament. She was a good painter, an 
extremely good musician. She was a 
bold rider, and active, though always of 
a somewhat weak health. Her indus- 
try and application were unbounded. 
She was very full of humor, and, while 
deeply in earnest, had the faculty of 
being at times charmingly gay. She 
dressed with great taste and simplicity. 
She, above all things, loved her home 
and her husband, and that love was 
wholly returned. 

“She was a great reader of the Bible. 
tut, while her own beliefs were clear 
and definite, she had no narrowness 
in her views, and the very names of 
those who have been her foremost sup- 
porters show how wide her sympathies 
were, and how acceptable she was to 
people of all creeds, as well as of all 
polities and of all climes. 

“We are, each of us, individually 
better, and the world as a whole is 
better because she lived, and the seed 
that she has sown can never die.” 


A Champion of Women. 


The London Daily Mail says: 

“She led the agitation for the aboli- 
tion of the State regulation of vice, 
she forwarded the Married Women’s 
Property Act, she strove for the higher 
education of women. 

“Asked once what caused her to be 
a champion of distressed womanhood, 
she said: 

“‘T was a meditative girl, fond of 
books, and used to read the works of 





the Fathers, and it seemed to me that | 


those old fellows were forever malign- 
ing women. We were necessary evils 
and the temptresses of man, according 
to them. Chrysostom was the one 
great exception, and I pondered much 
over his noble words, “You say that 
men should be brave and women pure, 
but reverse it, and let women be brave 
and men pure.” 


“*As I grew up I became quite mel- 
ancholy at what seemed to me a per- 
petual injustice crushing down women. 
Man, it seemed, was God's favorite 
creature, and women were created to 
be downtrodden. You have no idea 
how bitter this made me feel asa girl. 
Then came my marriage with one of 
the most saintly, lovable, and refined 
of men, and this softened my bitter- 
ness.’ ”’ 

The London Tribune recalls how she 
once said: 

“It seems strange that I should have 
been engaged in taking up the cudgeis 
against men when my father, brothers, 
husband, and sons have all been so 
good. I think they have given me an 
exalted idea of what men ought to be.” 


Madame Pieczynska recalls how she 
said to a friend: “When I am gone 
don’t say I am dead; don’t cry. Whea 
I am gone, you will feel my soul still 
marching on, marching on.” 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Caroline Scott. 





Eliza 8S. Eaton 
Woman's Journal: 

When our hearts are touched with 
sorrow we think of you as the bearer 
of our lamentations to others, whose 
attention we would arrest. Hence 
these words in memory of one of the 
grand veterans, Miss Caroline Scott, 
who was removed from the ranks of 
the Vermont W. S. A. Feb. 7. Truly 
a warrior for justice, a gentle, loving 
friend, full of kindness for others. 

I believe she was in her ninety- 
second year. Her letter written to me 
Dec. 16 shows something of her 
strong characteristics, which have 
called forth admiration for her at her 
advanced age. 

Extracts from the letter run thus: 


What a pity that our bill should be 
lost in the Senate, when victory was 
so near in sight; three votes would 
have tipped the scale the other way. 
It makes me hold my breath when I 
think of it. I verily believe if Miss 
Moore had been spared a few months 
longer, and had been herself, her little 
hand would have written down such 
telling words to those senators, as 
would have sent conviction to their 
hearts, and the bill would have been 
carried. Why must it be so? The 
Lord knows best. 

But sometimes things look dark. 
Whenever Miss Moore heard of a man 
of infiuence coming into power, her 
little hand was soon writing. She did 
not antagonize, but had such a nice 
way of writing that she always had a 
courteous reply; even opponents, if 
they answered at all, were always 
civil. When Mr. Taylor of Hardwick 
was elected senator, she could not seem 
to place him, but thought he had been 
in the Legislature before, and had 
voted for our bill. She looked in the 
minutes, found his name, and wrote to 
him at once, asking him to introduce 
the bill. He answered immediately, 
saying he favored the bill and would 
work for it to the best of his ability. 
How pleased she was! That couldn’t 
have been more than two weeks be- 
fore she died. We shall never have 
another Miss Moore to fill her place. 
What a loss to the State W. S. A.! 
And what a loss to the cause! The 
world seems vacant without her. No 
one now to stir us into action, in case 
of an emergency. One cannot keep 
back the tears, when we think how un- 
selfishly and faithfully she worked for 
the cause, self being entirely out of 
sight. Toor little, feeble body! 
bless her. 


writes to the 


In way of reply to a vehement pro- | 











i 


test I had expressed in a letter to her, 


she says: 

“When we see so much wickedness 
and machine work carried on by man- 
kind, if we have a spark of fire within 
us, how can we help getting desperate 
and boiling over with rage, when we 
have such insults heaped upon us? We 
can’t afford to feed such actors with 
milk and honey. Miss E——, don’t 
you ever let me know of your placing 
‘Hon.’ before the name of an ‘Anti 
again. A man like Mr. B——, who 
promised he would vote for the bill 
and then did not! What is his word 
good for? 
anything to get you out of the way. 

The above reveals her tenderness of 
spirit and her firmness in standing for 
rizht convictions, 

Dishonesty she could not abide, and 
this man had given his word to one 
of the women working for the Dill 
that he would vote for the Dill, and 
then he broke his word by voting 
against it. 

Miss Scott has been a generous con- 
tributor in various ways to the wom- 





Such men will say yes to | 


| Way 


| Association distributed more. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Pennsylvania. 





“Does woman use or abuse her free- 
dom?” was the subject of an interest- 
ing address by Mrs. Hugo Rosenburg 
at a recent meeting of the Alleghany 
County Equal Suffrage Association in 
Pittsburg. She holds that women can 
do much good even without the bal- 
lot, though they could do more with 
it. “The housing proposition,” said 
Mrs. Rosenburg, “is one of ‘the most 
important in our city. Light, heat and 
air are three things God intended for 
every living creature, and when we 
consider the tenement conditions in 
Pittsburg we are appalled to find fam- 
ilies of six, eight and sometimes more 
huddled in one or two rooms without 
any of the requisites of health.” 

Mrs. C. Fannie Allyn, of Stoneham, 
Mass., gave reminiscences of Miss 
Anthony, Lucy Stone and Mrs. Stan- 
ton. Miss Sara Sweeney spoke on 
“Civic Mothers.” 

The Pittsburg Gazette-Times says: 
“The local woman suffragists are ad- 
vocating training the children in favor 
of equal political rights for men and 
women. Two of the members of the 
Allegheny County Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation yesterday put their theories 
into practice and brought their babies 
to the meeting, which was held in 
Miss Sweeney’s parlors, 500 Penn av- 
enue. They were Mrs. Albert Werne- 
berg and Mrs. M. E. Helm, and as 
both babies are boys, it is expected 
they will vote for suffrage for women 
when they are of age, if their fathers 
have not given it to their mothers be- 
fore that time.” 





Nebraska. 





The Legislative committee has re- 
ported favorably on House Roll No. 
163, a joint memorial asking Congress 
to. submit to the State Legislatures 
an amendment to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion enfranchising women. 





Oklahoma. 





The women of Oklahoma have been 
working hard to secure a woman suf- 
frage clause in the Constitution of the 
new State. Led by their admirable 
State president, Mrs. Kate M. Biggers, 
a woman universally loved and re- 
spected, they have held meetings, dis- 
tributed literature, secured hearings, 
and made it clear that they want to 
yote and that they can give good rea- 
sons for it. 

In addition to a hearing before the 
Committee on Suffrage, a hearing was 
given before the whole Constitutional 
Convention, at the request of the Okla- 
homa E. S. A., to ex-Gov. Adams of 
Colorado, who made a fine and sensible 
address. Mr. Robert Owen and Miss 
Laura Clay also spoke. 

Mr. Owen, a prominent and influen- 
tial lawyer of the Territory, has shown 
himself a strong friend of the women. 
He paid for printing in very handsome 
shape the memorial which the Okla- 
homa women addressed to the conven- 
tion, and also hired the opera house 
for a great mass meeting in support 
of the measure. 

Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. Ida Porter 
Boyer, Dr. Frances Woods and Miss 
Laura Gregg aided.in the campaign. 

The liquor and gambling elements 
had their representatives at the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and these ele- 
ments, as always were opposed to 
equal suffrage. On the other hand, the 
labor organizations are strong 
throughout Oklahoma, and they were 
practically solid for equal suffrage 
rights for women. Peter Hanraty, 
their principal representative in the 
convention, led the debate for suf- 
frage on the floor. A delegate named 
Henshaw made what women who were 
present describe as the most coarse 
and disgusting speech in opposition 
that they ever heard. He claimed that 
equal suffrage meant free love, and 
quoted largely from Mrs. Corbin. The 
vote in Committee of the Whole was 
against the women, 50 to 37. 

The Oklahoma women will now 
work to have the question submitted 


God | under the initiative and referendum. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





The Wellesley College Christian 
than 
$1500 in gifts last year. It includes 
in its membership about 800 girls, or 
more than half of all _ students. 
Its largest gift last year was $858 to- 
ward the salary of Dr. Ruth Hume, 
the Wellesley College medical mis- 
sionary at Ahmed Nagar, India. 
Amounts varying from $100 to $25 
were contributed to the American 
College for Girls at Constantinople, 
the proposed Y. W. C. A. building in 
Tokio, Dr. Grenfell’s work in Labra- 
dor, the Mills School for the Deaf in 
China, Indian schools in Nebraska, 
the Pace Colored School in Georgia, 
and settlement work in the Kentucky 
mountains. 

The association gives the freshmen 
a reception when they first arrive, 
and tries in every way to make them 
feel at home. The president is Miss 
Ruth D. French. Miss Miriam Hatha- 
is chairman of the missionary 
committee, which raises money for 
home and foreign missions, and pro- 
vides speakers for the Sunday even- 


line service which the association con- 


duets once a month. The general aid 


an suffrage cause in this State, and | ¢9mmittee maintains a book exchange 


she arduously endeavored to spread | for the students, 


abroad the gospel of justice and equal 
rights. She will be greatly missed. 
Barton Landing, Vt. 


| 


and finds ways of 
earning money for young women de- 
siring to work their way through col- 
lege. It provides a surprisingly large 
number of students with opportunities 
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to do washing, pressing, darning, 
mending, packing, clerical and other 
work. It also collect discarded cloth- 
ing, which is sent to charitable institu- 
tions. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





We call attention to the notice in an- 
other column of a valuable lecture, for 
the benefit of the Ladies’ Physfologi- 
eal Institute by Dr. Helen Bartlett, 
whose active and cheerful personality 
well illustrates her principles. 





President Samuel Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor has ap- 
pointed Edward Nockels, secretary of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, as 
a fraternal delegate to the National 
Suffrage Convention. 





The New England Woman’s Press 
Association will make its regular 
meeting at Hotel Vendome, Feb. 20, 
a “Longfellow Day.” Mrs. Marion 
Longfellow O’Donoghue will give rem- 
iniscences of the poet and tell of the 
writing of “Hiawatha.” 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Otto 
B. Cole, Mrs. Esther F. Boland and 
Miss Blackwell had a symposium in 
last Sunday’s Boston Globe, giving 
reasons why women should vote. In 
tomorrow’s Globe, the Antis will have 
a symposium, giving their reasons to 
the contrary. 


~-- 





At the special night service in Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, next Sunday even- 
ing, Feb. 17, at 8 o’clock, the Rev. 
George Hodges, D.D., dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School of Cam- 
bridge, will preach. The service will 
be preceded by a ten-minutes’ organ 
recital. All sittings at this service are 
free, and the public are most cordially 
invited to attend. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS, 





The Western Sorosis, one of the 
largest and strongest of women’s clubs 
in Topeka, Kan., has taken the initia- 
tive in a crusade against the dance 
halls, disorderly houses and dens of 
vice in that city. It has issued a pro- 
test declaring that these places are a 
menace to boys and girls, and that the 
turning of money into the city treas- 
ury as fines or licenses from these 
places is a crime. The City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs has endorsed 
this protest. The Kansas Woman's 


-Press Club has approved of it and has 


recommended a similar action to wo- 
men all over the State where condi- 
tions require it. The “Club Member” 
of Topeka, in giving an account of this 
new movement, says editorially: “The 
women have not full suffrage rights, 
but what they can do they will do. 
Hence this protest for the sake of the 
children of the city.” The Sorosis 
Club appeals to all organizations to 
join with it, and the response is quick 
and fervent. 


Everywhere the “cry of the chil- 





dren” is heard by club women. The 
Topeka City Federation has appointed 
a committee, with Mrs. A. H. Horton 
chairman, to inquire into child labor 
conditions in Kansas and to ask for 
improved legislation. The Michigaa 
Federation is working for a child- 
labor bill and a juvenile court bill, in- 
cluding a contributory negligence mea- 
sure. The South Carolina federation 
is circulating petitions for a compul- 
sory education law applicable to all 
children, and the Florida Club womens 
are helping to establish the juvenile 
court work in Jacksonville. 

In a recent address, Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay, secretary of the Nation- 
al Child Labor Committee, said that 
he should “often have been discour- 
aged but for the help of the women. 
The educational campaign carried or 
by them,” he continued, “has, by 
arousing public interest in the work, 
had tremendous force.” According to 
Dr. Lindsay, the need for an adequate 
factory inspection force is greater to- 
day than that of better legislation. 

F. M,. A. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 





Worcester.—The League met with 
Mrs. A. B. Shaw. There was a short 
article on Child Labor, and an account 
of Baroness Burdett-Coutts’ seventy 
years of systematic giving was read 
from the Review of Reviews. The 
Quarterly Letter was reviewed by the 
chairman and we were asked te 
consider thé suggestions in it. We 
voted that a letter of sympathy be 
sent Miss Lucy Anthony and her sis- 
ter on the death of their aunt, Mise 
Mary Anthony. It was voted to send 
for sample leaflets to make a selection 
for a public meeting to be held in 
April. We adjourned to meet with 
Mrs. E, C. Marble in March. 

A. G. Fowler, 
Secretary. 





The annual meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League will be held at Park 
street vestry Monday afternoon, Feb. 
18. Mrs, Alice N. Lincoln will present 
the Lincoln medal, and there will be 
interesting speakers with afternoon 
tea to follow. All cordially invited. 
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_. MY S8IRTHDaY, 
; By Rosa Newmarch. 


All day the fog has brooded, 
The streets are dark and cold, 

My heart is gray with shadows 
That warn me I am old. 








I dare not face the firelight, 
For where it smoulders red 
Too many visions gather 
Of men and women dead. 


I look through yellow windows 
Upon a yellow square; 

My gate creaks on its hinges, 
My friend has entered there. 


My friend has crossed the threshold, 
I hear her voice that sings, 

And age and fog and sadness 
Are long-forgotten things! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





A lively hearing was had before the 
Senate Committee on Cities in Albany, 
on Feb. 5, by advocates and opponents | 
of Senator Raines’s bill to let tax-pay- | 
ing women vote on tax questions in 
those cities of the. third class where | 
they cannot already do so. -In most | 
of them they can, as well as in all the 
towns and villages of New York State. | 
Women of Albany and Buffalo present- | 
ed themselves to speak in opposition, | 
but no women from any of the third- | 
class cities that would be affected by | 


the bill. Albany is a strongly anti-| 
suffrage place, and the local Antis| 
were out in force. They had been 


stirred up, it was said, by Bishop} 
Doane, whose wife was among those} 
present, | 

Mrs. Richard K. Noyes of Buffalo | 
spoke for the New York Association | 
Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women. 

“Have you stopped to consider,” she 
said, “that it would place the ballot 
in the hands of 60,000 disreputable | 
women in New York city alone, and | 
that it would give about 3,000,000 
negro women in the United States | 
the right to vote?” 

Just how this would be brought) 
about by a bill giving women tax-pay- | 
ers in about a dozen small cities a| 
vote on tax questions, Mrs. Noyes did | 
not explain. 

Mrs. George Douglas Miller of Al- 
bany, first vice-president of the New| 
York Antis, opposed on the ground | 
that the bill was framed and intro-| 
duced. by woman suffragists, and that 
those appearing for it were not resi- 
dents of the cities affected, which ,was 
also true of herself and the other | 
opponents. She contended that any 
of these cities could obtain the fran- 
chise for its tax-paying women through 
its charter, as several of the cities 


have done; that it did away with 
home rule. 
Mrs. Frances E. Abbott and Mrs. 


W. W. Crannell, both of Albany, also 
spoke. Mrs. Esther Louise Camp, 
principal of the Albany Academy for 
Girls, said the bill would prove the 
entering wedge for creating an aris- 
tocracy based on wealth. Mrs. W. 
Winslow Crannell of Albany said that 
in Watervliet, where women were 
allowed to vote on tax propositions, 
the politicians went with carriages 
and took them to the polls to vote the 
way they wanted them to. 

Then the suffragists had their turn. 
Mrs. Mary E. Craigie of Brooklyn read 
a letter from Bishop Potter. The 
bishop wrote that many women were 
better fitted to use the ballot than 
were a good many men. Mrs. Craigie 
said tbe suffragists had no new argu- 
ments to present, unless it was that 
women were acquiring more and more 
property, and for that reason the right 
to vote at tax elections became a 
matter of greater importance to them. 
In New Rochelle women paid 75 per 
cent. of all the taxes. 

The Rev. Annis C. Eastman of El-’ 
mira spoke so well and so charmingly 
that even the women on the Anti side 
applauded. 

Mrs. Julia-R. Reid of Mount Vernon 
closed the argument for the bill. She 
cited facts and figures to show that 
the women of Mount Vernon were up 
and doing all the time, that they paid 
a large proportion of the taxes, ard 
that there should be no taxation with- 
out representation. 

The suffragists also presented fa- 
vorable opinions from a number of 
Albany ministers. 

Constitutional Amendment Hearing. 

On Feb. 6 there was a hearing be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee on Sen- 
ator Hill’s resolution for the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment 
giving full suffrage to women. There 
was a large attendance. Mrs. Arthur 
M. Dodge of New York City conducted 
the hearing for the Antis, and Mrs. 
Mary E. Craigie of Brooklyn for the 


suffragists. 
Mrs. Emil Kuichling read _ the 
“official paper” of the Antis, and 


speeches in opposition were made by 
Mrs. Harmon P. Reed and Mrs. W. 
W. Crannell. 

Among the speakers on the suffrage 
side were Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
Blatch, accompanied by Mrs. Silver 
and Miss Mary Duffy, two working 
women delegated to represent the 
Central Federated Union of Labor, 
which had unanimously endorsed the 
woman suffrage amendment; Miss 
Anne Fitzhugh Miller; Mrs. Richard 
Aldrich, formerly Miss Margaret Liv- 
ingston Chanler; Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, Mrs. E. B. Grannis and Helen 
Z. M. Rogers, a lawyer of Buffalo. 
The suffrage speeches were very good. 
The Antis listened with much atten- | 





tion,, and. several of them seemed 
impressed. Mrs. Blatch said, “When 
women get the right to vote; we shall 
tind these Antis the politicians of the 
day.” Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge said, “I 
admit that I am a born politician, and 
if women had a vote, I should prob- 
ably be in the thick of it. But 1 
think we would better attend to our 
charities and philanthropies instead.” 
Mrs. Blatch’s two working women said 
that what they wanted was not char- 
ity, but justice. When Miss Miller 
had finished her speech, one of the 
women who had spoken on the other 
slde came over to her and took her by 
both hands, saying, “You have not 
converted me, but you have silenced 
me.” Mrs. Blake spoke especially of 
the changes effected in the laws. 
She said it would not take a woman a 
quarter as much time to vote as it 
uoes to buy a new hat. : 

The Antis had said that “more en- 
during good can be accomplished by 
molding a child’s nature than by vot- 
|ing.” Mrs. Silver said that her mother 
|had brought up ten sons and three 
daughters, and had also taken an ac- 
tive interest all her life in public 
affairs and public works. Her chil- 
dren had found that the two things 
went excellently together. 

Miss Duffy read a letter from Miss 
Kose Schneiderman, organizer of the 








Cap-Makers’ Union, who said women | 


strikers were treated .by the police 
with a brutality that they would not 
venture to show toward voters. ‘The 
women were not allowed to stand in 
the street and talk over their griev- 
alices, Dut were ordered to move on, 
and insultingly reminded that there 
were ways in which women could earn 
money without working for it. 

It had been said that granting wom- 
en the ballot would make men un- 
chivalrous. Mrs. Rogers said, “When 
women have justice there will be less 
need of chivalry.” 

Mrs. Aldrich’s Speech. 

Mrs. Aldrich, sister of the Lieuten- 

ant-Governor of New York, said: 


“Those States and communities 
which still withhold the ballot from 
women are so manifold and various 
that it is hard to find a common basis 
which underlies them, The women of 
‘l'urkey and Albany are scarcely to be 
classed together in our thought, but 
when it comes to political privilege, 
the unenfranchised find themselves in 
a great company, with most of. whom 
they have nothing ‘in common. Yet 
there seems to be a uniform basis, 
after all, and it is one which our gen- 
eration is the first to recognize and 
to study.. We are far from grappling 
intelligently with it, but as to, its use- 
less and pernicious character we are 
all agreed. This basis, common to all 
communities in which government by 
intelligence excludes from record the 
feminine influence, is “Waste’—the 
same waste which hampers industrial 
development and the living wage; the 
same waste which spends _ public 
money in schooling without requiring 
the direct return to the State of an 
intelligent vote; the same _ waste 
which leads men to exclude from 
political office the men who, by a long 
series of steps, have arrived at a 
condition which will enable them tu 
discharge the duties of public office; 
the same waste which has allowed 
New York City to drift along with 
bookkeepers but without accountants, 
erecting the public budget with car- 
penters but without architects or en- 
gineers; the waste of all communities 
where assets are not carefully invest- 
ed, and where panic and shortage 
ensue. 

“A demand for the suffrage for 
women generally raises the image of 
women alone, detached, picturesque, 
but somewhat remote from the sub- 
ject in hand. 

“It must be remembered that we 


|are continuously urged to appear by 


ourselves, for ourselves. Legislators 
are averse to our being accompanied 
by the men who believe in our quali- 
fications for the franchise. No won- 
en’s suffrage hearing can ever take 
place in Albany without evoking the 
memory of George Williams or of 
those 80 odd delegates who worked 
in our favor during the last constitu- 
tional convention. At that convention 
we progressed from 20 in the previous 
one held 17 years before. 

“The separateness of our present 
appearance may advance us individu- 
ally in the path of recognition, but, 
as we represent thousands of men 
who believe in women’s suffrage, 
there is something false and mislead- 
ing in our appearing alone, unless you 
are all agreed that we are capable of 
representing men in matters of 
political opinion. 

“Let us take the unit of our political 
framework, the local polls, and see 
what elements would be added to the 
procession approaching it were we en- 
franchised. In my township, some of 
the women are tax-payers; all at least 
have a common-school education; and 
the majority are factors in the only 
organized life of the village outside 
of political party—i. e., their church 
or denominational life. No single bene- 
fit accrues to a community from our 
multiplicity of denominations, so great 

is the mumber of people upon whom 
responsibility devolves. 

“On the continent of Europe, a vil- 
lage often contains but one church, 
and therefore develops but one set of 
officers for the activities of that 
church. But in our country districts 
many women have built up the Ep- 
worth League, foreign missionary so- 
cieties, and the great public of the 
Christian Herald, which subscribes its 
thousands to the Japanese famine 
through the national channel of the 
Red Cross. 

“Intelligence, loyalty, disinterested- 


ness, public information,—gentlemen, 
are these assets to the enfranchise- 
ment which you can continue to 
ueglect? 

“Think, gentlemen, of the majority 
of women whom you know, and you 
think of good will and fair capacity. 
Think of the exceptional women 
whom you know, those exceptional for 
evil and those exceptional for good, 
and which are the more potent in the 
life of their community or city? 


“If women were dangerous to pub- 
lic welfare, irresponsible and easily 
influenced for evil, could they have 
arrived at financial independence? 
Could they have been the teachers of 
our State? You have known that you 
needed women stockholders, you have 
known that you needed women teach- 
ers, and you have therefore accepted 
them and developed them. Women 
voters you have not realized the need 
of, perhaps because you have not seen 
the waste you cause in not using 
them. Our intelligence is here, our 
capacity is proven, and by you in- 
voked in all other directions. 








“The prosperity and importance of 
the Granges, the Patrons of Husband- 
ry, lifts the question of women in 
conference with men over good roads, 
better transportation for producers 
and State appropriations for the de- 
velopment of agriculture, out of the 
experimental stage. 

“Waste, gentlemen, is one defini- 
tion of our present status as tax-pay- 
ers. We who are so fortunate as to 
vote in country districts may now cast 
our ballots for public improvements 
of an inanimate nature; for the more 
important improvements, placing 
power in the hands of men who be- 
lieve in open books and fidelity to 
trust, we must still work and pray.” 

In the evening, the use of the large 
assembly room was granted to the 
suffragists, and the same women 
spoke. Many members of the Legis- 
lature and many Albany Antis were 
present. 

Miss Miller’s Address. 

Miss Miller spoke on “The Ballot 
and the Telephone.” She said: 

“I sympathize with the anti-suffra- 
gists. I sympathize with them, and 
I pity them, for I have been, for a 
short time, and in a way, an Anti my- 
self. Not in regard to the use of the 
ballot by the women, for I was born 
a suffragist and have continued an en- 
thusiastic suffragist; but I was an 
Anti toward the use of the telephone 
in my own house! . That seems ab- 
surd, does it not? But I didn’t want 
a telephone. I knew that we. should 
come to it some day (as here and 
there an anti-suffragist admits in re- 
gard to the ballot), but I. wanted to 
put off the day, for I knew when it 
came we should never again consider 
life complete without a_ telephone. 
We had hitherto lived very com- 
fortably, and, we hoped, usefully, 
without one.. When we wanted things 
done, ‘we called out our horses and 
called out our men,’ after the ancient 
custom. I realized, however, even 
then, that there were others to whom 
the telephone was a necessity. I 
rather pitied them, as I clung to what 
[ called my freedom from the addea 
responsibility of this new connection 
with life outside the home, but I knew 
in my heart that the days of my con- 
servatism were numbered. They 
came to an end very naturally, 
through an awakening to the needs of 
others. My eyes were open to the 
selfishness of my position The les- 
son was brought home to me very 
simply: Mr. William Smith of 
Geneva, who has recently given the 
earnings of a life time for the educa- 
tion of women at Hobart College, 
asked me to act as his trustee on a 
board which at that time was com- 
posed solely of men. These men 
wished to consult me frequently; they 
used the telephone; I must have one. 
I now have two telephones. 

“As I listened yesterday to the anti- 
suffragists who spoke against our bill 
to extend to women the tax-payers’ 
privilege of voting on tax propositions 
in twelve of the third-class cities of 
the State, I was reminded of my own 
one-time attitude toward the tele- 
phone. Their objections seemed to 
me to be based as mine were. 

“1, On an entire satisfaction with 
the old way. 

“29. On a reluctance to open a new 
avenue of responsibility in a life 
which seemed already filled. But I 
awoke, as I am sure my sister Antis 
will soon awake, to the selfishness of 
such a position. 

“The telephone is a necessary tool 
of the civilization of our time. 
Through it we get together to do all 
sorts of things. The ballot is a spe- 
cial tool of the government of our 
country (at present a quasi-democ- 
racy), and the moment we decline its 
use, either for ourselves or others, we 
are cutting ourselves and others off 
from the legitimate use of a necessary 
means to the creation of better civic 
conditions. 

“No true democracy can exist until 
every intelligent individual, ‘by no 
means excluding women’ (as Lincoln 
said in this connection), makes use of 
that intelligence through the ballot.” 

Miss Miller added, in behalf of her 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller: 

“In the early days of the suffrage 
movement, its advocates were often 
ealled ‘shrieking sisters.’ For more 
than 80 years my mother has, like 
‘Brer Fox,’ kept on ‘saying nothin’,’ 
consequently she has not earned a 
place on the platform in the ranks of 
that denomination. Nevertheless, she 
is an ardent woman suffragist, and 
she is happy to represent by her pres- 
ence before this assemblage a family 
which for five generations has been 
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closely associated with the suffrage 
cause. 

“She asks me to say to you that 
her father, Gerrit Smith, was the cous- 
in of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and her 
staunch ally in her agitation for the 
rights of women; also that her great 
grand-daughter, Dorothy Smith Miller 
of Peterboro, has recently been cre- 
ated a life member of the New York 
State W. S. A. She trusts and be- 
tieves that, before a sixth generation 
appears on the scene, the suffrage 
movement will be a matter of history 
-—that its Equality clubs, their pres- 
ent occupation gone, may be centers 
of education and inspiration to a bet- 
ter citizenship than our State has 
ever known. She asks you to help in 
every possible way the achievement 
of this result, for she considers 
political equality for women a vital 
necessity in a real and permanent 
democracy.” 





Tennessee. 





The Tennessee E. S. A. was reorgan- 
ized in Memphis during the confer- 
ence, Dec. 19 and 20, 1906. As yet we 
have done little active work. A few 
letters have been written to other parts 
of the State, endeavoring to awaken 
an interest in our cause. We have ar- 
ranged to hold our meetings in Mem- 
phis once a month, at present in the 
parlors of the State president, and 
along suffrage educational lines, with 
short talks and papers from members. 
also a selection from the Woman’s 
Journal or Progress. 

We received much inspiration and 
enthusiasm from Miss Laura Clay and 
Miss Belle Kearney during their short 
stay with us in December, and the 
helpful words and letters from other 
dear workers still cheer us onward. We 
regret that our little band is not to 
have a representative at the National 
Convention, but promise to receive and 
try to act upon all the help possible to 
lift us through the mire of laws which 
class women with idiots, lunatics and 
criminals, 

Yours for truth and justice, 
Martha Allen, 
(Mrs. J. D. Allen), 
President Tennessee E. S. A. 





lowa. 





The Des Moines P. E. Club lately 
listened to an address by Mrs. Bab- 
cock, the police matron, on the need 
of better quarters for the women pris- 
oners, and appointed a committee to 
investigate and bring the matter to 
the attention of the aldermen. Much 
good has resulted. 

The Hull P. E. Club won the mem- 
bership prize offered by the State As- 
sociation, and promptly presented the 
money to the State Association to be 
used for suffrage work. 

The Clarinda Herald says of Mrs. 
Dodson: “The crime of jury stuffing 
in Des Moines was exposed by a wom- 
an who was elected as county record- 
er, and she should be handsomely re- 
warded by the voters whose interest 
she has so faithfully served. If a 
good woman can do so much in office, 
why should not all the good women 
be permitted to have a vote when it 
comes to selecting officials?” 





MY OPINION, IF NOT BETSEY 
BOBBITT’S. 





“What do our readers want?” you ask. 
To answer, for me’s an easy task. 
First in order I think will be this: 
That I may never a number miss. 
Coming, as always, full to the edge 
Of argument sound and ent’ring wedge 
For the toughest armor Antis wear, 
Letting them tilt our windmills fair, 
And glad to see them ‘“‘taking the air,” 
Thankful for all the help that they give 
In helping our hungry cause to live. 
What do I want? Why this, to be sure, 
That you are giving in goodly store. 
Keen your logic and kind your wit, 
Greyhound grace, and bulldog grit. 
“Kind of paper?” Why, gloss or plain 
Causes me never a single pain. 
Blackwell and Blackwell, line upon 
line, 
Will make any kind of paper shine! 
Ada C. Bowles. 
Durham, N. C., Feb. 4th. 





Connecticut. 





A municipal woman suffrage bill has 
been introduced in the Legislature. 
Connecticut could choose no better 
way to honor Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker’s memory than to pass her bill. 





Rhode Island. 





Mrs. Charles Park of the College 
Equal Suffrage League lately spoke on 
equal suffrage in the chapel of Brown 
University to the girls of Pembroke 
College, the women’s department of 
Brown. She said there are two main 
reasons why women should vote: 
(1) Because they are human beings, 
and live in a democracy governed by 
the people, and (2) because they are 
women, and as among men there 
group interests, so among women 
there are sex interests, which they 
are best able to represent. The more 
humane hearts of women can best 
plead for the care needed by de- 
linquent and dependent children, the 
insane, etc. Women have been doing 
this privately but at great disadvan- 
tage, because the need is a public one 
and must be dealt with in a public 
way. 

Mrs. Park was given a very pleasant 
reception by Mrs. George D. Gladding 
at her home on Keene street. Invita- 
tions had been sent to the Rhode 
Island Branch of the Collegiate Alum- 
nae Association, students and gradu- 





ates of the Women’s Coliege of Brown 
University, officers of the Rhode 
Island W. S. A. and representative 
club women. Many of these came; 
despite unfavorable weather. Mrs. 
Park spoke briefly. Tea and a social 
hour followed. 





New Jersey. 





The Plainfield Equal Suffrage 
League met recently at the home of 
Mrs. Champlain Riley in Myrtle av- 
enue. Mrs. Samuel Huntington pre- 
sided. The league is taking up the 
lives of great women, and has a 
sketch of one or more at each meet- 
ing. Mrs. Champlain Riley read an 
account of Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, 
and Miss Anne Murphy of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 





West Virginia. 





Dr. Mitchell has introduced in the 
Legislature a resolution for the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment 
giving full suffrage to women. The 
Wheeling Telegram says that prom- 
inent women from all sections of the 
State will go to the capital to work 
for the measure. Among those from 
Wheeling it mentions Mrs. M. Anna 
Hall, Mrs. Mary Blaney, Mrs. Annie 
C. Boyd, Mrs. John D. McFadden, Mrs. 
C. F. Zorn and Mrs. J. V. Hayes. A 
hearing was given on Feb. 13. 





Illinois. 





Representative Allen of Vermilion 
has introduced in the Legislature a 
bill to enable women to vote for Presi- 
dential electors and all other officers 
not barred by the State Constitution. 

Fifty-two questions as to the legal 
right of INinois women were answered 
by women lawyers at the meeting of 
the Political Equality League in the 
rooms of the Chicago Women’s Club, 
the other day. Among those who an- 
swered the questions were Mrs. An- 
toinette Funk, Miss Mary M. Bar- 
telme, Miss Albertine E. Hatheway, 
Miss Estelle V. Pease, Miss Mary E. 
Miller and Mrs. Catherine Waugh 
McCulloch. Mrs. McCulloch took oc- 
casion to express disapproval of the 
proposal to make crimes against wom- 
en and children punishable with death. 

“A jury is not likely to find a man 
guilty under such a law,” she said, 
“and the guilty will thus escape.” 

A West Side Equal Suffrage League 
was organized Feb. 1 at a meeting 
held in Hull House, Chicago: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alice Henry; vice-presi- 
dent, Benjamin K.. Lowe; secretary, 
Mrs. Augusta Lowe; treasurer, Mrs. 
Ellen Megow; executive committee, 
Miss A. Sera, Miss Leonora Pease and 
Mrs. Emily L. Mellitt. 


—" 





BARGAINS THAT ARE REAL ONES. 

If you have. ever improved the oppos- 
tunities offered by Messrs. Noyes Bros, at 
their odd-lot sales, you will know that they 
are genuine, and every article is a bargain, 
and at about half price. The quality of 
our goods is always sufficient guarantee. 
We shall devote the greater part of the 
month to the sale. 


COACHING THRU BRITISH ISLES. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY 
with map giving full particulars of JA- 
COBS’ ideal 1907 vacation tour, making a 
specialty of COACHING. Portions of the 
Continent included. Inclusive cost $180.00 
up. 

CHARLES W. JACOBS, Tourist Agt., Rock Valley, lowa 





THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE AL- 
MANAC. 





Of course, it is possible to worry through 
life without keeping a Tribune Almanac 
at your elbow, but is it worth while—does 
it pay? For 25 cents a year this publica- 
tion supplies you with a really marvellous 
amount of information, and the man who 
has it is an authority in his neighborhood. 
He doesn’t have to be “guessing” or ‘‘sup- 
posing’ about election pluralities, the 
names of Cabinet Ministers, Senators, Con- 
gressmen, governors or judges. He doesn’t 
have to depend upon his memory when 
anything comes up about the big events 
of the preceding year or in relation to our 
army or navy, or sporting records, or, in 
fact, almost anything else of record worth 
knowing. If you have never examined 
the Tribune Almanac just invest a quarter 
for one, and see how well pleased you'll 
be. The 1907 one will be on sale Jan. 1 
and may be hgd from your newsdealer, 
through your local paper or direct from 
the Tribune office, New York. 


~ HUMOROUS. 





Teacher—Yes, Mary succeeded Ed- 
ward VI. Now, Tillie James, who 
came after Mary? 


Tillie James—Her little lamb.—Life. 





When you have them they are opin- 
ions; when other people have them 
they are delusions. 





It’s an easy matter to size up a man 
if his dog crawls under the house every 
time he sees him approaching. 


The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An eight-page pamphlet, 12 cents a dosen 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Order 
from the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 
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